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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U.S. Skxatk, 

Committee t »x Agiucultuke and Foresti: y, 

Washington, D.C., November SO. 197 7. 

Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, 

Cha'n'vum. Committee on Agriculture and Forestry , 

U.S. Semite , Washington. D.C. 

Dear Mh. Cii aihman : In 1960, President Lyndon B. Johnson estab- 
lished, under his Executive Order 1130G. the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty. This Commission conducted ;m extensive, 
in-depth investigation of the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in Rural America, with particular emphasis on rural poverty and its 
basic causes. When (lie Commission completed its work in 10H7 its 
report and recommendations received wide acclaim and was lauded 
as the most comprehensive and thorough study ever conducted about 
the problems and promise of Rural America.’ Those plaudits are as 
applicable today as they wore in 3907. 

Earlier this year I asked the Economic Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to conduct a survey for the Rural 
Development Subcoimnitce to ascertain the extent to which the 150 
Commission recommendations have, or have not, been implemented. 

AVhile the results of the survey are not complete, they oiler a good 
overview of how far we have come and how far we have to go in elim- 
inating the inter-related causes of rural poverty. I hope aiui trust that 
those agencies and organizations — -both in and out of government— 
that can contribute to tilling in the remaining gaps of this survey will 
do so. The Subcoinmitee plans to update these findings from time to 
time in the future. 

Although Rural America contains about 30 percent of our nation’s 
total population, it contains almost 50 percent of our nation’s total 
poor. If we ever hope to eliminate this poverty, the recommendations 
of the Commission will have to be given more attention in the future 
than it has been in the past. I hope this report and survey will further 
that important objective. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert II. IIumphiiky, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Rural Development . 

(in) 
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PREFACE 



Five years ago, President Lyndon B. Johnson established a blue 
ribbon Commission on Rural Poverty to mafca a study of current 
economic situations and trends in American rural life. 

After a year of intensive study, the Commission issued a report 
called, “The People Left Behind,” a major study (with support- 
ing documents) of rural poverty in America. 

As part of this report, a number of recommendations were made 
calling for action by Federal, State, and local governments. 

This year, 4 years after the Commission report was issued, Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Rural Development, asked the Economic Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to do an investigation to de- 
termine what action, if any had been taken to carry out the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

The following pages are the response to the Senator’s request. 




INTRODUCTION 



In January of this year, the Senate Committee on Agriculture ami Forestry 
created a new Subcommittee on ltural Development, of which 1 was privileged 
to lie named elwiinmm. The Subcommittee was charged with determining wlint 
actions might be taken by the Federal Government to reverse insidious trends 
taking place in rural areas, which have enervated the American countryside, 
depleting its economy and diminishing its population. 

In the past 30 years, almost 30 million Americans have left rural places to mi- 
grate to the major metropolitan areas. The number of farms in the nation has 
diminished to fewer than three million, mul just 1.1 million of these produce DU 
percent of all our food and 11 her. 

Farmers make up less than live percent of the U.S. population, where they 
were once a majority, and now most of the people who live in rural America are 
not farmers. Tlie.v along with those directly involved in agriculture comprise 
30 percent of the nation’s population. 

It was the contention of President Johnson’s Commission on rural poverty 
that these "People Left Behind” had largely been neglected and forgotten by the 
new urban majority. 

Half of the nation’s poor live in rural America. Two-thirds of our sub-stand* 
nnl housing Is out there too. Huru! America is the repository of ninny of our most 
critical problems of unemployment and underemployment. 

It is no womler that; although the rural to urban migration has slowed down, 
000,000 people a year continue to move away from the countryside. 

President Nixon attempted to come to grips with this problem by creating a 
Tusk Force on Itiiral Development. There have been earlier efforts by oilier 
Presidents, including the Task Force on Kurnl Poverty Created by 1* resilient 
Johnson. 

One of the tilings that T wished to determine as part of our effort to renew rural 
America, and create a reasonable balance between rural and urban growth, was 
how well the government had responded to the rural poverty commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Kconomic Research Scvvlee of the U.S. Department of Agriculture was 
most cooperative in helping to prepare this survey, So that we might get a quick 
overview of the situation, the study was probably done with too much speed. 
Therefore, some depart men ts of government were unable to respond in time for 
this report. It is my hope that these departments will assist with tlie completion 
of this survey as they are able, so that the report will eventually be complete. 

The results of the KRS survey Indicate that much has been done for rural 
people by the past Administration and the current one. But there are also many 
gaps which must be dosed. 

Often the Federal response to the recommendations of the rural poverty re- 
po rt was a series of pilot programs, which, when they proved their merit were 
discontinued. These projects were often begun with great fanfare, indicating 
to rural people tlmt the government was going to got something done, and then 
the fanfare withered away into crushing disappointment. 

Tn many other cases, untiling Ims been done, or the rural share of some cate- 
gorical programs has been as low ns 11 percent. 

Clearly the now emphasis on the problems of urban America is in line with 
reality. Many of our cities are in constant crisis. But ft is equally evident, the 
«Tlio People T.oft Behind” points out, that many of today’s urban problems 
have their beginnings In rurnbhwirhiin migration. 

Those who left; rural America did not leave just to seek the bright lights in 
most cases. Recent polls indicate that most people who live in ldg cities would 
prefer to live in small towns. 
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VIII 

Most of (lie migrant# left home because there were no jobs, ami because the 
quality of life lmd deteriorated to substandard levels. They were, in a sense, 
forced to leave. 

What we must now do is improve this rural lifestyle so that all Americans can 
have a choice of where they will live — what I call a Freedom of Residence. 

The stakes in this effort are ns important to those who live in the cities as to 
those who have been “Left Behind.” 

hi the next 30 to d0 years there will be 100 million more people living in 
America. If present trends continue, nearly all of them will live in the already 
overcrowded metropolitan areas, and they will he joined by the continuing 
stream of rural migrants. 

In order to avoid a major urban explosion, some significant steps must he taken 
on behalf of "The People Left Behind.” 

Hubert II. Humphrey, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Rural Development. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 1966 EXECUTIVE ORDER 



In the President’s Executive Order No. 1130G, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Rural Poverty was charged with the follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

To make a comprehensive study and appraisal of (he 
current economic situations and trends in American rural 
life, as they relate to the existence of income and com- 
munity problems of rural areas, including problems of 
low income, the status of rural labor, including: farm 
labor, unemployment and underemployment and retrain- 
ing in usable skills: rural economic development and ex- 
panding opportunities; sources of additional rural em- 
ployment; availability of land and other resources; ade- 
quacy of food, nutrition, housing, health, and cultural 
opportunities forrural families; the condition of children 
and youth in rural areas and their status in an expanding 
national economy; the impact of population and demo- 
graphic changes, including rural migration; adequacy of 
rural community facilities and services: exploration of 
new and better means of eliminating the causes which per- 
petuate rural unemployment and underemployment, low 
income and poor facilities; and other related matters. 

To evaluate the means by which existing programs, poli- 
cies, and activities relating to the economic status and 
community welfare of rural people may be coordinated or 
better directed or redirected to achieve the elimination 
of underemployment and low income of rural people 
and to obtain higher levels of community facilities and 
se i*vices. 

To develop recommendations for action by local. State 
or Federal governments or private enterprise as to the 
most efficient and promising means of providing oppor- 
tunities for the rural population to share in American’s 
abundance. 

(l) 
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SUMMARY OF “THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND,” A 
REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON RURAL POVERTY 

This report is about a problem which many in the United States 
do not realize exists. The problem is rural poverty. It affects some 
14 million Americans. Rural poverty is so widespread, and so 
acute, as to be a national disgrace, and its consequences have swept 
into our cities, violently. 

The urban riots during 1967 had their roots, in considerable part, 
in rural poverty. A high proportion of the people crowded into 
city slums today came there from rural slums. This fact alone 
makes clear how large a stake the people of this nation have in 
an attack on rural poverty. 

The total number of rural poor would be even larger than 14 
million had not so many of them moved to the city. They made the 
move because they wanted a job and a decent place to live. Some 
have found them. Many have not. Many merely exchanged life in 
a rural slum for life in an urban slum, at exorbitant costs to them- 
selves, to the cities, and to rural America as well. 

Even so, few migrants have returned to the rural areas they 
left. They have apparently concluded that bad as conditions are 
in an urban slum, they are worse in the rural slum they fled from. 
There is evidence in the pages of this report to support their con- 
clusion. 

This Nation has been largely oblivious to these 14 million im- 
poverished people left behind in rural America. Our programs for 
rural America are woefully out of date. 

Some of our rural programs, especially farm and vocational 
agriculture programs, are relics from an earlier era. They were 
developed in a period during which the welfare of farm families 
was equated with the well-being of rural communities and of all 
rural people. This no longer is so. 

They were developed without anticipating the vast changes in 
technology, and the consequences of this technology to rural 
people. Instead of combating low incomes of rural people, these 
programs have helped to create wealthy landowners while largely 
bypassing the rural poor. 

Most rural programs still do not take the speed and conse- 
quences of technological change into account. We have not yet 
adjusted to the fact that in the brief period of 15 years, from 19o0 
to 1965, new machines and new methods increased farm output 
in the United States by 45 percent— and reduced farm employ- 
ment by 45 percent. Nov is there adequate awareness that during 
the next 15 years the need for farm labor will decline by another 
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45 percent. Changes like these on the farm are paralleled on a 
broader front throughout rural America, affecting many activi- 
ties other than farming and touching many more rural people 
than those on farms. 

In contrast to the urban poor, the rural poor, notably the white, 
are not well organized, and have few spokesmen for bringing the 
Nation’s attention to their problems. The more vocal and better 
organized urban poor gain most of the benefits of current anti- 
poverty programs. 

Until the past few years, the Nation’s major social welfare and 
labor legislation largely by-passed rural Americans, especially 
farmers and farmworkers. Farm people were excluded from the 
Social Security Act until the niid-1950’s. Farmers, farmworkers, 
and workers in agriculturally related occupations are still ex- 
cluded from other major labor legislation, including the unem- 
ployment insurance programs, the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and most State workman’s 
compensation acts. 

Because we have been oblivious of the rural poor, we have abet- 
ted both rural and urban poverty, for the two are closely linked 
through migration. The hour is late for taking a close look at rural 
poverty, gaining an understanding of its consequences, and de- 
veloping programs for doing something about it. The Commission 
is unanimous in the conviction that effective programs for solv- 
ing the problems of rural poverty will contribute to the solution 
of urban poverty as well. 

The facts of rural poverty are given in detail later in this re- 
port. They are summarized in the paragraphs that follow. 

Rural poverty in the United States has no geographic bound- 
aries. It is acute in the South, but it is present and serious in the 
East, the AVest, and the North. Rural poverty is not limited to 
Negroes. It permeates all races and ethnic groups. Nor is poverty 
limited to the farm. Oar farm population has declined until it is 
only a small fraction of our total rural population. Most of the 
rural poor do not live on farms. They live in the open country, 
in rural villages, and in small towns. Moreover, contrary to a com- 
mon misconception, whites out-number nonwhites among the rural 
poor by a wide margin. It is true, however, that an extremely high 
proportion of Negroes in the rural South and Indians on reserva- 
tions are destitute. 

Hunger, even among children, does exist among the rural poor, 
as a group of physicians discovered recently in a visit to the rural 
South. They found Negro children not getting enough food to sus- 
tain life, and so disease ridden as to be beyond cure. Malnutrition is 
even more widespread. The evidence appears in bad diets and in 
diseases which often are a product of bad diets. 

Disease and premature death are startlingly high among the 
rural poor. Infant mortality, for instance, is far higher among 
the rural poor than among the least privileged group in urban 
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areas. Chronic diseases also are common among both young and 
old. And medical and dental care is conspicuously absent. 

Unemployment and underemployment are major problems in 
rural America. The rate of unemployment nationally is about 
4 percent. The rate in rural areas averages about 18 percent. 
Among farmworkers, a recent study discovered that underem- 
ployment runs as high as 37 percent. 

The rural poor have gone, and now go, to poor schools. One 
result is that more than 3 million rural adults are classified as 
illiterates. In both educational facilities and opportunities, the 
rural poor have been shortchanged. 

Most of the rural poor live in atrocious houses. One in every 
13 houses in rural America is officially classified as unfit to live in. 

Many of the rural poor live in chronically depressed poverty- 
stricken rural communities. Most of the rural South is one vast 
poverty area. Indian reservations contain heavy concentrations 
of poverty. But there also are impoverished rural communities in 
the upper Great Lakes region, in New England, in Appalachia, in 
the Southwest, and in other sections. 

The community in rural poverty areas has all but disappeared as 
an effective institution. In the past the rural community per- 
formed the services needed by farmers and other rural people. 
Technological progress brought sharp declines in the manpower 
needs of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining. Other in- 
dustries have not replaced the jobs lost, and they have supplied 
too few jobs for the young entries in the labor market. Larger 
towns and cities have taken over many of the economic and social 
functions of the villages and small towns. 

The changes in rural America have rendered obsolete many of 
the political boundaries to villages and counties. Thus these units 
operate on too small a scale to be practicable. Their tax base has 
eroded as their mure able-bodied wage earners left for jobs else- 
where. In consequence the public services in the typical poor rural 
community are grossly inadequate in number, magnitude, and 
quality. Local government is no longer able to cope with local 
needs. 

As the communities ran downhill, they offered fewer and fewer 
opportunities for anyone to earn a living. The inadequately 
equipped young people left in search of better opportunities else- 
where. Those remaining behind have few resources with which to 
earn incomes adequate for a decent living and for revitalizing 
their communities. 

For all practical purposes, then, most of the 14 million people 
in our poverty areas are outside our market economy. So far as 
they are concerned, the dramatic economic growth of the United 
States might as well never have happened. It has brought them 
few rewards. They are on the outside looking in, and they need 
help. 
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Congress and State legislatures from time to time have enacted 
many laws and appropriated large sums of money to aid the 
poverty stricken and to help rural America. Very little of the legis- 
lation or the money has helped the rural poor. Major farm legis- 
lation directed at commercial farms has been successful in help- 
ing farmers adjust supply to demand, but it has not helped farm- 
ers whose production is very small. And because the major social 
welfare and labor legislation has discriminated against rural 
people, many of the rural poor— farmers and farmworkers par- 
ticularly — have been denied unemployment insurance, denied the 
right of collective bargaining, and denied the protection of work- 
man’s compensation laws. 

This Commission questions the wisdom of massive public efforts 
to improve the lot of the poor in our central cities without com- 
parable efforts to meet the needs of the poor in rural America. 
Unfortunately, as public programs improve the lot of the urban 
poor, without making similar improvements in conditions for the 
rural poor, they provide fresh incentive for the rural poor to mi- 
grate to the central cities. The only solution is a coordinated 
attack on both urban and rural poverty. 

The Commission has endeavored to chart a course to wipe out 
rural poverty. Emphasis has been placed on the problems of poor 
rural people, and problems of impoverished rural communities. 
Changes in existing programs and the development of new pro- 
grams are considered. Action on the immediate needs of the 
rural poor is emphasized, as well as action to change the condi- 
tions which make them poor. Human development and the physi- 
cal resources needed for this development are stressed. Improving 
the operation of the private economy in order to provide rural 
people with better opportunities for jobs and a decent living is 
emphasized. 

It is the firm conviction of the Commission that the complexity 
of the problems of rural poverty preclude the success of a single 
program or approach. Programs addressed to immediate needs 
will not erase the underlying conditions creating and perpetuating 
rural poverty. Programs addressed to these conditions will not 
immediately help the pool-. The Commission’s recommendations 
complement and reinforce one another. In total, the recommenda- 
tions will go far to solve the problems of rural poverty. 

The Commission is convinced that the abolition of rural poverty 
in the United States, perhaps for the first time in any nation, is 
completely feasible. The nation has the economic resources and the 
technical means for doing this. What it has lacked, thus far, has 
been the will. The Commission rejects the view that poverty, in 
so rich a nation, is inevitable for any large group of its citizens. 

Elsewhere in this report there appear the recommendations of 
the Commission in detail. These recommendations call for action 
by all branches of government — local, State, and Federal — as well 
as by private individuals and groups. The major thrust of the 
recommendations is discussed briefly in the paragraphs that fol- 
low. 
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(1) The Commission recommends that the United States adopt 
and put into effect immediately a national policy designed to give 
the residents of rural America equality of opportunity with all 
other citizens. This must include equal access to jobs, medical care, 
housing, education, welfare, and all other public services, with- 
out regard to race, religion, or place of residence. 

(2) The Commission recommends, as a matter of urgency, that 
the national policy of full employment, inaugurated in 1916, be 
made effective. The need is even greater in rural areas than in ur- 
ban areas. The Commission urges that this need be given priority 
in legislation and appropriations. To the extent that private en- 
terprise does not provide sufficient employment for all those will- 
ing and able to work, the Commission believes it is the obligation 
of government to provide it. 

(3) The Commission believes that the United States has the re- 
sources and the technical means to assure every person in the 
United States adequate food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
education and, accordingly, recommends action toward this end. 
Millions of rural residents today are denied the opportunity of 
earning a living. The Commission believes it is the obligation of 
society and of government, to assure such people enough income 
to provide a decent living. In order to achieve this, basic changes 
are recommended in public assistance programs. 

In some rural areas of the United States there is not only mal- 
nutrition but hunger. Existing public programs for food distribu- 
tion to those in need have failed to meet the need. The Commission 
recommends that the food stamp program be expanded nation- 
wide and that eligibility be based upon per capita income. Food 
stamps should be given to the poorest of the poor without cost. 

(4) The Commission recommends a thorough overhauling of our 
manpower policies and programs, particularly including public 
employment services, in order to deal effectively with rural un- 
employment and underemployment. The Commission deplores the 
fact that the richest, most powerful nation in history compels mil- 
lions of its citizens to engage in aimless wandering in search of 
jobs and places to live. The recommendations of the Commission 
aim at a comprehensive and active manpower program which can 
be an effective weapon against poverty. 

(5) The Commission recommends extensive changes in our rural 
education system, ranging from preschool programs to adult edu- 
cation. Rural schools must be brought up to par with urban 
schools. The educational system must reclaim youth and adults 
who drop out before obtaining sufficient education to cope with 
the complexities of today’s world. An educational extension serv- 
ice is recommended to help teachers and schools meet the needs of 
all students. 

(6) The Commission is deeply concerned at the evidence of dis- 
ease and the lack of medical care in rural areas. The Commission 
therefore, recommends rapid expansion of health manpower — 
both professional and subprofessional — in rural areas, and the es- 



tablishment of Community Health Centers which can focus on tlie 
health needs of rural people. 

(7) The Commission recommends development and expansion of 
family planning programs for the rural poor. Low income fami- 
lies are burdened with relatively numerous children to feed, 
clothe, and house. They are prepared psychologically to accept 
family planning. As a matter of principle, they are entitled to 
facilities and services to help them plan the number and spacing 
of their children. 

(8) The Commission recommends immediate action to provide 
housing in rural areas by public agencies and puts special em- 
phasis on a program providing rent supplements for the rural 
poor. The Commission further recommends th.at a single unified 
housing agency be made responsible for housing programs in rural 
areas and that credit terms be made more responsive to need. The 
Commission also urges a substantial increase in appropriations for 
Indian housing. 

(9) The Commission believes that the overlapping patchwork of 
districts, organizations, plans, and programs for development im- 
pedes the economic development of lagging and poverty-stricken 
areas and regions. It, therefore, recommends the creation of 
multi-county districts, cutting across urban-rural boundaries, to 
cooperatively plan and coordinate programs for economic develop- 
ment. To finance development, the Commission recommends Fed- 
eral grants, loans, and industrial development subsidies, as well 
as State and local tax reform. 

(10) The Commission believes that without citizen responsibil- 
ity, which includes the active involvement and participation of 
all, antipoverty and economic development programs will floun- 
der. Therefore, the Commission recommends that increased atten- 
tion be given to involving the poor in the affairs of the com- 
munity, on both local and areawide levels. Specific suggestions are 
made for improving the effectiveness of the antipoverty programs 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(11) The Commission recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment re-examine its commercial farm programs in order to make 
sure that adjustments in the supply of farm products are not 
made at the expense of the rural poor. Public programs are rec- 
ommended to enlarge small farm operations and to retire sub- 
marginal land from commercial production, but with safe- 
guards protecting the interest of low income families living on 
submarginal land. The Commission also recommends that the de- 
velopment of additional farmland with public funds cease until 
the nation’s food and fiber needs require this development. 

(12) Without effective government at all levels, the recommenda- 
tions in this report will not result in the eradication of rural 
poverty. The Commission recommends changes in program devel- 
opment and administration to facilitate and encourage the effec- 
tive involvement of local, State, and Federal governments. 



STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 

Tlu». National I Advisory Commission on Kural Poverty has made its 
recommendations on (he basis of specific. beliefs to wliiirh all members 
of the Commission subscribe. Thesis beliefs are as follows: 

1. Die 1 nited States today has the economic and technical means to 
guarantee adequate food, clothing shelter, liealth services, and edum- 
t ion to every citizen of the Nation. 

2 . involuntary tragedy is a tragedy under any circumstances and 
poverty in the midst of plenty is both n tragedy and a social evil. 

•>. I he rural poor are not a faceless mass. They are individual hu- 
man beings. All programs designed to eliminate poverty must there- 
fore give paramount consideration to (he. rights and the dignity of the 
individual. 

•I. Every citizen of the Fnitecl States must have equal across to op- 
portunities for economic and social advancement wit hout discrimina- 
tion because of race, religion, national origin, or place of residence. 

n. Because rural Americans have been denied a fair share of Amer- 
ica's opportunities and benefits they have migrated by the millions to 
the cities in search of jobs and places to live. This migration is con- 
tinuing. It is therefore impossible to obliterate urban poverty without; 
removing its rural causes. Accordingly, both reason and justice compel 
the allot incut of a more equitable share of our national resource to im- 
proving the condit iorramf rural life. 

ti. AU levels of government — local, State, and Federal — must accept 
responsibility for public measures to eliminate poverty and must be 
aware of the elfect that any of their activities have on the poor, 

7. Inasmuch as the consent of the governed is a basic tenet of Ameri- 
can government, the nival poor must be given a voice in the planning 
and administrat ion of public programs designed to eliminate poverty. 

8. We can no longer cvsulc the fact that far too high a proportion of 
our rural population is unemployed and that the national policy of full 
employment is not. effect ive. We believe it to be an obligation of pri- 
vate enterprise and of government working together to provide em- 
ployment at adccpiate wage's for all persons able and willing to work 

!). The cost to the Nation of rural poverty is much too high to permit 
its continuance. We believe the time for action against rural poverty 
lias arrived* 

fll) 



CREATING A FAVORABLE ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 



“The Amei’ican economy is enjoying its greatest prosperity in 
history. Yet for many of the rural poor, conditions are as bad as 
they were during the Great Depression of the 1930’s. 

“Three basic requirements have to be met if we are to reduce, let 
alone abolish, rural poverty. 

“The first requirement is a job for every ural person able and 
willing to work. A second requirement is that these jobs pay high 
enough wages to provide a decent living. A third requirement is 
to end the discrimination against rural people, whether by statute 
or by administration, which has intensified rural poverty.” 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 




“THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND’ —FOUR YEARS 

LATER 

CREATING A FAVORABLE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 

1. That the Federal Government take more vigorous action to reach 
the goals of the Employment Act of 1946. 

This is, of course, a continuing goal of the Federal Government. 
It. is pursued through a host of Executive and Congressional ac- 
tions and policies having varying effect. Executive actions of the 
past few days concerning the redefinition of economic policy are 
designed in part to achieve this. 



2. That more resources he devoted '■ to measuring and keeping track 
of the effects of monetary and fiscal policy , particularly the differen- 
tial effects on various regions , industries , occupations , and population 
groups. 

Some efforts have been made toward this end. Work sponsored 
by the Economic Development Administration, under contract 
with the Harvard Economic Research Project, has recently re- 
sulted in development of a multi-regional input-output model. The 
results are now under review and evaluation within EDA. 



Guaranteed Employment 

3. That the United States Government stand ready to provide jobs 
at the national minimum mage, or better, to every unemployed person 
willing and able to work. 

Not accomplished. Bill recently passed by Congress will pro- 
vide 15G,000 public service jobs. 

j. That the wages and hours provision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act be extended, uniformly, with the same minimum wage and 
overtime pay, to all occupations. This recommendation should be put 
into effect as quickly as feasible, while giving local areas reasonable 
time to adjust to the higher wage rates. 

Though minimum wage coverage has been extended in recent 
years, uniform coverage of all occupations has not been realized. 
DOL has recommended increasing minimum wage for farmwork- 
ers from present §1.30 to §1.60 by January 1, 1974. Under proposed 
rise, nonfarm minimum would be raised to §2.00. 

( 15 ) 
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Equal Opportunity for Rural People 

5. That, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964- be amended to 
cover all labor unions and employers regardless of size, including 
State and local governments. It is further recommended that the en- 
forcement powers of the Equal Employment Opportunities Commis- 
sion be extended to include cease-and-desist authority for the purpose 
of enforcing compliance with equal employment opportunity laws , 
where necessary. 

Information not obtained. 



6. That rural people be given the same opportunity as urban people 
to participate in all social and economic programs designed to Im- 
prove the quality of life. 

Probably some progress though difficult to measure. Improved 
transportation systems have increased accessibility to these pro- 
grams. A variety of experimental programs in the fields of health, 
manpower, mobility assistance, industrial development, and nat- 
ural resource development have been tried. 

7. That, State and local governments give immediate attention, to 
changing laws where necessary and rsfonning correctional institu- 
tions so as to protect the. rights of rural people. 

Several actions have been taken. The President appointed a 
Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation which reported in April 
1970. The Omnibus Crime Control anti Safe Street Act of 19G8 pro- 
vides block grants to the States, part of which can be used for 
correctional reform. The Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA) that administers the Act had a FY 1971 budget 
of about $.5 billion, of which an estimated $100 million was used 
for correction. About 11 percent of the $267 million in grants for 
which distributional information is available for FY 1971 went to 
non-metro areas. In addition, an Interagency Council on Correc- 
tion was formed in 1970 to work for coordination of Federal pro- 
grams bearing on correctional reform. 

S. 'That, the provisions of the National Labor and, Management Rela- 
tions Act. workmens compensation laws , unemployment, insurance , 
and old age survivors and disability insurance ( OASDI ) be extended 
uniformly to all workers. 

Though not yet accomplished, the Department of Labor has 
recommended extension of unemployment insurance and legisla- 
tion for regulating collective bargaining. 
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MANPOWER POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

“Every year millions of Americans pack up their belongings and 
hit the road in search of a job and a better place to live. A good 
many end up in the ghettos of our cities. Others continue to wan* 
der, swelling the ranks of migratory labor. 

“As a nation we have never really been much concerned about 
all this. We let the wandering go on and on without guidance. We 
may deplore the long-term consequences, when they take the form 
of violent riots in our cities, but deploring the consequences does 
not remove the causes.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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MANPOWER POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

/. That a comprehensive Manpower Act he enacted by Congress to 
establish a national policy of providing necessary manpower services 
to all workers. 

Passage of pending Manpower Act would represent a significant 
forward step in this direction. 

2 . That the employment Service System ■ and the Unemployment 
Compensation System he separated , legally , and administratively. 

Though not yet fully accomplished, this is underway. 

3. 'That the Federal-State Employment Service he reorganised to 
form «. national unified system with appropriate assignment of respon- 
sibility and. authority at the Federal, regional , State , and local levels. 
If it is necessary to federalize the employment service to implement 
fully a comprehensive manpower program in all areas , the Commis- 
sion would, endorse such a measure. 

Stated policy is to decentralize and to modernize ES manage- 
ment in a manner consistent with this recommendation. 

That the Federal Government, participate in the employment 
service programs at State and local levels, to whatever extent is neces- 
sary to guarantee equitable and complete service to all rural people. 

Present emphasis is upon greater reliance of State and local 
offices. 



d. Increased appropriation of money for the purpose of enlarging 
and upgrading the employment service staff , especially at, the local 
level, and for increasing the number of employment service offices to 
the lerel rcyuiml to provide standard manpower services to workers 
throughout this country. 

Some increased funding for this purpose though only 16 percent 
of ES manpower located in 2,000 plus rural counties— compared 
with 26 percent of the U.S. population and about 37 percent of all 
poverty. 

Low grade personnel (at least partially a function of low sala- 
ries) is a major problem. Salary comparability studies currently 
underway. 

f$l 09) 



Improving the Labor Market Information System 

6. That all employment service offices actively collect and maintain 
current lists of fob vacancies in the public and private sectors of tlieir 
immediate labor market areas. Federal, State, and local Governments 
should file their vacancies with the employment service offices. 

Some progress through implementation of Job Vacancy pro- 
gram and Job Banks now being established in 111 cities. 

7. That all employment service offices actively collect and maintain 
current lists of ‘workers in their respective labor market areas who 
are available for fob placement. Special efforts should be made to reg- 
ister the unemployed , the underemployed , and disadvantaged workers. 

No major action. 



$. That appropriate Government agencies ( the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of the Census) in cooperation with the Em- 
ployment Service undertake regular surveys of labor market condi- 
tions in rural areas, comparable to those currently conducted for 
metropolitan areas and the nation as a whole. 

No major action though experimental projects (e.g. smaller 
communities program) are underway. 



0. That the local public employment office(s) in each labor market 
area be required to develop annual comprehensive plans for providing 
maximum feasible employment and training opportunities for labor 
force participants in their respective areas. 

This is called for under the pending Manpower Act proposal 
though application in rural areas may be difficult to accomplish. 



10. That a computerized natiomvide service for matching workers 
and jobs be established and maintained, as an integral part of the U.S. 
Employment Service system. 

As of January 1971, 59 cities in 35 States had operational job 
banks. The DOL stated goal is to have them in operation in 111 
metro areas by mid-1971. 



Manpower Assessment Programs 

11. That a manpower assessment program be extended to workers 
and youths through the local employment service offices. 

Some pilot efforts through smaller communities (20 teams now 
operating), Ottumwa-type projects (11), and the joint Exten- 
sion Service-DOL “hitchhike” program now getting underway. 
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T2. That all existing manpower development, training, and retrain- 
ing program s he organized and administered as a single comprehen- 
sive job training program. 

Pending manpower proposal would accomplish part of this. 

Training activities under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training sys- 
tem, the Bureau of Works programs, OEO training programs, 
and similar programs should be incorporated into the compre- 
hensive training program and closely coordinated with the func- 
tions of the Vocational Education Division of the Department 
of HEW. 

Pending proposal would help here too; HEW and DOL have 
been coordinating their eiTorts though there is room for improve- 
ment. 



IS. 'That adequate job training opportunities he provided for work- 
ers to maintain and upgrade their skills and to qualify for better jobs. 

Not achieved. Though reorganization of the Dural Manpower 
Service will help, the handicap that is associated with serving a 
scattered population lacking in community infrastructure, pre- 
sents a serious problem. 



l.\. 'That a relocation program be established in the Department of 
Labor and that mobility and relocation assistance he provided for 
disadvantaged workers who cannot find gainful employment where 
they now live , but for whom jobs and training opportunities can be 
located, in other labor market, areas. 

Implemented on a limited trial basis only. A politically sensi- 
tive approach, despite the evidence of its effectiveness. DOL has 
been subjected to criticism from both communities of origin 
(because of the loss of low wage labor)and communities of desti- 
nation (because of higher social costs, particularly education). 

Office of Economic Opportunity is considering the possibility 
of a demonstration relocation program. 



15. That for the purpose of administration, coordination , and certi- 
fication, of eligibility, the local public employment offices should per- 
form key roles in tlie implementation of the relocation program. 

This has been tried on a trial basis. 



Special Manpower Problems 

1C. Mora vigorous and careful enforcement of laws and regulations 
governing the recruitment and employment of foreign workers. 
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Employment of foreign workers in U.S. agriculture has been 
sharply reduced over the past 10 years. The tolal number admitted 
annually has gone from nearly half a million in the late 1950's 
to less than 20,000 in 1970. Since 1968, most of these workers have 
come from the British West Indies. Enforcement of laws of illegal 
entrants continues to be a problem, though little information is 
available re its dimensions. 



A Comprehensive and Active Approach to Manpower Problems 

17 . A comprehensive approach to meeting the manpower needs of 
workers in nival America, embracing : («) Inclusion of farm labor 
with non farm labor and- nival workers with, vwan workers ; (h) ap- 
propriate combinations of the various components of the manpower 
prop ram recommended in this chapter ; and ( c ) extension of man- 
power services to the poor and the non-poor according to their indi- 
vidual needs and aspirations. 

DOL has recently moved toward a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to manpower issues in replacing the Farm Labor Serv- 
ice with the Rural Manpower Service. 
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EDUCATION— HELPING PEOPLE TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 

“There were more than 700,000 adults in rural America in I960 
who had never enrolled in school. About .‘>.1 million had less than 
5 years of schooling and are classified as functional illiterates. 
More than 19 million had not completed high school. 

“This pool of adults with low levels of educational achievement 
is being fed by a stream of rural youth. More than 2.3 million 
rural youth, aged 14 through 24, dropped out of school before 
graduating in 1960. About 8.7 percent of them — some 199,000— 
completed less than 5 years of schooling. 

“Rural adults and youth are the product of an educational sys- 
tem that has historically shortchanged rural people. The extent 
to which rural people have been denied equality of educational 
opportunity is evident from both the products of the educational 
system and the resources that go into the system. On both counts, 
the quality of rural education ranks low.” 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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EDUCATION— HELPING PEOPLE TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 



Elementary and Secondary Schooling; 

/. That every child heyinurng id age 3 In' re an a p porhmit y to par- 
tieipate in a good pce-schmd /irogruni and find wlmrercr possible pre- 
school pro t/rum s he operated by or in close cooperation with the school 
system that will have continuing res pan s i h Hit ;/ for the education of 
the children. Preschool programs should hinder a normal distribution 
of children from, different social mid economic environments. 

Though we remain far from the ideal goals stated in the recom- 
mendation, we are at least moving in this direction. It is a high 
priority item within the Office of Education. Successes of Head 
Start and Sesame Street experiments have given further momen- 
tum to move in this direction. The Head Start program has been 
opened to nonpoor children on a graduated fee basis, as recom- 
mended by the Commission. 



J. That every elementary school system hare access on a continuing 
basis to specialists in the early childhood education of socially and 
economically d had cantfajed children. 

Limited progress. Most school systems are unable and /or un- 
willing to devote their limited funds to this form of educational 
expertise. 



•?. That Federal funds be appropriated to enable the States to raise 
sola vies uf teachers in rural schools so that, they may be competitive 
with salaries of the better urban schools. 

There has been progress in moving toward this aim from two 
directions: (1) The consolidation of school districts which has 
resulted in a decline from over 50,000 districts in 1957 to less 
than half that number only 10 years later has helped greatly, 
and (2) several States are now moving toward a common. State 
wide salary scale. 

The Research Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion could provide detailed information on the latter point. 

.}. That private foundations and industry take a more active inter- 
est in the ipiatity of rural school teachers and. set up a system of 
awards far e.rerllence. 

No information available. 

>i /«*•> 



■5. That an “educational extension service'' he created to facilitate 
the adoption and ejfective use of note educational technology in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Some progress has been made toward realization of this recom- 
mendation through Titles II and V of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 



Ci. 'That. Federal , State, and local governments take the necessary 
action to provide a more effective guidance and counseling program in 
rural schools. 

Vocational Education Act Amendments require greater ex- 
change of information between ES and schools though resources 
are not yet available to implement on a broad scale. 

That parents and students at appropriate ages he involved at all 
levels in the- planning and development of school programs. 

This principle is being applied with increasing frequency. 

R. That programs providing part-time work both in school and out 
of school he extended to every rural ’■ school system in the country. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps fairly well-established in rural 
areas though absence of institutional sponsors is an inhibiting 
factor. Work study programs have been strengthened recently, 
though opportunities in rural areas are relatively limited. There 
seems to be growing interest over the possibilities of using resi- 
dential schools, particularly at the post-secondary level, as a 
means of more effectively realizing this objective. 

In fiscal year 1970, an estimated 31 percent of all NYC outlays 
were in nonmetro areas. 



9. 'That every needy child he provided hooks free of charge. 

No action. 

It). Thai the Federal Government, in cooperation with the States 
develop and expand occupational education programs that will enable, 
students to adapt, to a changing society. Such programs should be’- de- 
veloped at the elementary, high school , and post high school levels. • 

Significant progress has been made in building area-wide voca- 
tional training schools. Some States, such as Kentucky, have a 
fully developed system of such schools. 

Vocational education has been a high priority item within the 
Appalachian Regional Commission program. As of July 1. 1971 
AKC had spent $130.3 million assisting in the construction of 366 
vocational education facilities. 



7 A That States establish mi form criteria for the organization and 
administration of school systems within States. 

This is coining, but it is still on the horizon. 

12. That a substantial increase be made in Federal funds and tech- 
nical services to help State education agencies develop a more effec- 
tive program , including supportive services for rural school systems. 

In fiscal year 1970, HEW devoted about $30 million to strength- 
ening State education departments. Though only about 13 percent 
of this went directly to non-metro areas, Indirect benefits to rural 
school systems were probably much greater than this would 
suggest. 



Id. That Federal grants he expanded, for the education of migrant 
child rc n . 

No information. 

14. That ad alt education programs he coupled with education pro- 
grams for children of m iff rant worlccn on air expanded scale. 

No information. 



Id. That Fed end grants he made to load educational agencies t hut 
enroll a significant number of students v'hose mother tongue /# not 
English, to develop bilingual and other special programs to overcome 
the communications problem. 

Administrative restrictions to the use of vocational education 
funds for this purpose have been removed. The number of bilin- 
gual teachers has reportedly risen rapidly in recent years. Office 
of Education outlays for bilingual education have been rising; 
approximately $21 million in fiscal year 1970 and $25 million in 
fiscal year’s 1971 and 1972. An estimated 19 percent of the fiscal 
year 1970 outlays went to nonmetropolitan areas. 

10. That at all levels schools assist, through the cu rvieulum . text- 
books* and other resources in the development of a positive sense of 
identity and pride within and between all children ; furthermore . that 
curriculum materials he developed and utilized with these objectives 
in mind . 

Considerable activity along these lines. 

H\ That a classroom seat he provided for every Indian child of 
school age. 

See comment for recommendation No. 18. 
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IS. That the schools scree as u> focal point of community life 'with 
significant and meaningful involvement of Indian people , including 
focal control . It is further recommended that education of Indian 
children he in dap schools located as close to the homes of Indian chil- 
dren as possible . 

In his message to the Congress on Indian Affairs on July 8, 
1970, the President established a mechanism to help Indian com- 
munities assume responsibility for the control of Indian schools. 
He also proposed an amendment to the Johnson-O’Malley Act that 
would give Indian people greater control over funds going to 
State and local school systems for aid to Indian students. Fed- 
eral outlays for Indian education are trending upwards: fiscal 
year 1970, $131 million: fiscal year 1971, $157 million (estimated); 
fiscal year 1972, $182 million (estimated). 



If), That community development he used as a hey element in Indian 
education and that schools hr staffed with people trained in this area. 
Indian education should serve the total education educational needs 
of the tribe and community and not he confined to the education of 
children. 

See comment for recommendation No. 18. 



.Ph That Indian history, hiogra phics. and culture hr included in the 
school curriculum ns a means of assisting Indian youth in acquiring u 
positive self-image. 

No information. 



21. That in schools wherein Indian students are in a minority a 
special effort he 'made to meet their unique needs. 

No information. 



22. That a comprehensive program of research on Indian education 
he conducted \ including examination of curricula, teaching procedures, 
followup studies of graduates and dropouts , and local control and 
involvement. 

No information. 



23. That immediate action be taken to implement pvopos<ds by the 
Commission on Civil Righ ts to eliminate racial isolation in the public 
schools in the interests of both students and teachers. 

No information. 
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2\. That Government at all levels gim priority attention to improv- 
ing the quality of schools that have in the past served a student body 
that was predominately/ Negro . 

No information. 

25* That rural school personnel exercise greater initiative in vsing 
the resources of the school to seiwe the whole community , and that 
foundations , industry , and labor groups give greater support to 
schools in developing activities related to community problems . 

No information. 



2(1* That States that do not now have a statewide compulsory school 
attendance law take immediate steps to enact one. 

This has reportedly been accomplished. 

27. That the Federal and State governments step up present efforts 
to eliminate illiteracy and, increase the level of general education 
among adults , and that other institutions and, agencies serving rural 
people, such as churches, community organizations , business organiza- 
tions. labor unions. Cooperative Extension Service, and agricultural 
agencies , be enlisted in support, of these programs. 

Federal outlays are generally rising. For adult basic education 
Mill increase from $66 million in fiscal year 1970 to $83 million in 
fiscal year 1972. However, only about 10 percent of fiscal year 
1970 funds could be traced to non-metro areas. Total outlays for 
all adult and continuing education programs are expected to in- 
crease from $547 million in fiscal year 1970 to $868 million in fiscal 
year 1972. 



28. That Federal funds be appropriated, and earmarked to create 
management consultant teams to work intensively with low income 
fanners around 45 years of age and older. 

Some scattered efforts in this direction. 



20. That Cooperative Extension in cooperation with tlie Employ- 
ment Service and other rural agencies provide younger low income 
farmers with the information they need to decide whether to stay in 
farming or seek non-farm employment. Moreover, if a decision is 
made to slay in farming „ appropriate rural agencies should provide 
intensive assistance to help them develop a, viable farming operation. 

Scattered efforts. “Operation Hitchhike,” DOL-ES program 
just getting underway on a pilot basis is designed to use ES organi- 
zation and personnel to provide improved manpower services to 
rural people. 
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OEO farm loan program has been terminated because of poor 
performance — loans too small, lack of agency interest and sup- 
port, inexperienced personnel, etc. 



30. That the Federal Government provide funds to create home- 
making teams composed of professional and subprofessional aids to 
work intensively with all low income rural families. 

A nutrition aide program was implemented on a broad scale in 
early 1969. During 1970, these aides worked with nearly 700,000 
families containing more than 3 million persons. About 40 percent 
of the participants lived in rural areas. Evaluations of the pro- 
gram indicate significant improvements in the nutritional intake 
of participants. 

31. That the Cooperative Extension Service devote more of its ef- 
forts toward development of a comprehensive youth program that 
focuses on. the total development of the individual. This may involve 
less emphasis oil 1\-I1 Clubs. 

No information. 



33. That land-grant universities concentrate more research and 
extension education ■ resources to problems of people and communities 
in adjusting to changes brought about as a result of economic growth 
and development. 

There has been increased Federal support (SRS, ERS, ES, 
NSF) for research on people and community problems though the 
share of total research effort is still abysmally small — 1.5 percent 
for human resources and community development according to 
the final report of the White House Task Force on Rural De- 
velopment. 



33. That each State select one university or university complex 
which will develop , as an integral part of the university , a program 
of continuing education and public service. 

No information. 



HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 

“This Commission is profoundly disturbed by the health prob- 
lems of low income people in rural America. Nowhere in the United 
States is the need for health service so acute, and nowhere is it 
so inadequate. 

“The statistical evidence is overwhelming yet the statistics 
barely suggest the inequity and the discrimination against the 
rural poor in medical and dental care and in modern health serv- 
ices. 

“We have failed miserably to protect the health of low income 
people in rural areas. The health service they get is not only in- 
adequate in extent but seriously deficient in quality. It is badly 
organized, underfinanced, rarely related to the needs of the in- 
dividual or the family. Such health service is too often discrimina- 
tory in terms of race and income and heedless of the dignity of 
the individual" 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CAKE 



/. That tUncrllal lou of educational loans in return for service in 
rural areas under the Health Profession*' Hdueatianal Assistance Act 
he extended to rarer a wider rarie/i/ of professional and mdrprofes • 
sioiud health man /tower than is now covered. 

As pari of its overall health program, the Administration pro- 
poses to forgive $5,000 in loans, plus interest, that physicians and 
dentists borrow as students, or 25 percent of nurses’ loans, for 
each year served in medically underserved areas. 

The Administration has also proposed increasing the support 
for educational scholarships from its present $15 million to $20 
million. 

That federal fa nils a rail aide under the. Health J'rofcssmns' TJ 'du- 
rational . 1 mhtunce. Art he used much mare extensively to construct 
medical '■ and dental schools and to cncoa rat/a innovations in education 
and- train! tty which promote the efficient practice of 'medicine. 

The President proposed in his Health Message of February US, 
1071 that a series of new area Health Education Centers he estab- 
lished in places that arc medically underserved, as the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education recommended. He also re- 
quested that $10 million be made available for the program in 
fiscal year 1072. 

./. That a carps of suh profession a 1 health personnel a-orkimj under 
the. supercishm of doctors and dentists he dcreloped and trained. 

Some subprofessional health personnel being trained under 
MDTA though considerable room for expanded efforts. The con- 
cept has Administration support. 

The Administration is also supporting the expansion of 
M.EDEX, a program that draws upon the trained cadre of ex- 
military corpsmen, and increased opportunities for nurses to be- 
come pediatric nurse practitioners, nurse midwives, and public 
health nurses. 

That a Xational lineal Health Corps of t rained- roll! niece health 
personnel he. csln/tl is/ied la trod' in rand areas with serious health 
needs. 

No information. 
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• 7 . 7 hiif /hr l''cd**r<i\ (»o/'r.rtuiniif r/iroiwtHfo and jirmno/e (hr da- 
inln/ninnl of (/ron /i /wild trcx. rsjirc/iil h/ /m- /mid i/ron/i /inlet ire* 
in mni I n rni.s, mnt t/xxlsl in i x/a/ilix/iini/ fiirilil ie.v In hr in *ei/ fur this 
/nir/iiixr. 

A key part of the Administration proposed health program is 
the Health Maintenance Organization (IlMO’s). MMO’s arc or- 
ganized systems of health care that would provide comprehensive 
services for enrolled members for a fixed, prepaid annual fee. To 
get (his program underway, the Administration has proposed: (1) 
A $2:5 million program of planning grants. (2) a loan guarantee 
program to enable private sponsors to raise $.‘500 million in pri- 
vate loans during the first year of the program, (3) the develop- 
ment by HEW of a model statute which Stales could use in mod- 
ernizing laws (in 22 States) that prohibit or limit group practice 
and laws which prevent doctors from delegating certain respon- 
sibilities (like giving injections) to assistants, and (-1) a special $22 
million program of direct grants and loans to encourage IlMO’s 
to locate in scarcity areas. The Administration’s goal is to de- 
velop -150 IlMO’s by the end of fiscal year 197.'». 100 of which would 
serve scarcity areas. 



(i. Thu/ h 'nth i/iml 7 / // /ionic rnrr i>rO'/n>ii>\ In' i! ‘ ' rrhi/ii / / In y.rrrr /hr 
rhlrrl >/ noil I hr rhroiiiriilli/ id in I'l/nit n ri’tm. 

No information. 



i'. Tin'/ mm until if// licnlf/i rr III err fin I in to n rfi/loin'l si/.shni of hox- 
/ lihil and N/lCriiiti.il (/ xrei'hl’x hr dr redo />nl in rn rn! illTitx. 

As part of its proposed program, the Administration has also 
requested $15 million in grants to assist the development of new 
family Health Centers in scarcity areas, with a view toward con- 
verting them into HMO’s or HMO affiliates. 



,S'. Tit'll it niiliolinl /nin/ in III of roln /iri'/ni-xi rr drnlid rnrr for chit - 
///‘i'll hr i/ei't'lo/it’il irifh s/irrinl /irorix/unx In III rid the cretin of the ]>oor 
in. rn nil a mix. 

No information. 



H, Tim/ inn. rim a in nxc he oindr nf n rnilnldr I’odcrnl fiimln In jirn eitle 
iidri/ihi le rnrr (or liirnlnl t/lttcxx n/id m< nhd re/rfr/l'ilion to nil thront/h 
Kiirh / 1 rn t / rn in x tix n nhxid i.vnil in nil i-rrmnt '/ men 1 1 limil'h renter*. 

No information. 
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in. 7' Iml Hindi rn lech n iancx of coin inunirot Ion itnil / mnx/iort iiliini 
hr r)j cell cell/ uard to xrrre l hr ixohded i*i#/v/7 a mix mid lo Ininr/ l/ir 
I'und / > h ijxie'n m into rloxr nxsorhil Ion iri/h /hr rcijioind I tcullli ran tens. 

Currently implemented on pilot projects basis only. 

II. /'/ini jiuhllr h rul th ot/enriex in rund rounllrx mid I mill icoilnl j/ 
dixtrlr/x lirx/ri n(// hciiiit. their rolr in the. coni in tin'll ;/ hr nm/mnded. mu/ 
I hr xrri'iirx < rjfrrcd hr n/x/nlid hi inert (hr ru rninl nerd* of the /ico/de 
in her />in(/ ii'ith nut iniiiil h rnllh ;/o/dx. 

No information. * 



Id. Iihi/ I hr I'ldeinl (• oi'rrniiirii / iiilnnd in leh/ dr rr/o/i ii rmii/irr- 
i ire si i'i jiriiijriiiii to mrrl the medic id any nrrdx of linnet/ Amerlrn, 

See response to recommendations 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7. 

hi. 7' /ml the /•'( dr ml (iorri'nnu id i/rliillhr rniiiexl /lo-sxlhlr inoiiirii/ 
In xn f> jiorl mid od minis/ re /iriii/ri/inx ndiir/i mill pro ride ndi'qinile 
medial/ I mil linn t for Imr income ri xidee/x of mind nrrdx. 

Passage and implementation of Medicare and Medicaid have 
contributed importantly to the implementation of this objective. 
In tisca! year 1970, an estimated .‘51 percent of Medicaid outlays 
were in iioumetro parts of the Nation. 



/./. / /ml I hr Ml;/ rnni Ifcniih Art hr rvumred in HUM d.'/lli xiiff/r/e nl 
funds' to I .cjinnd f hr /i ro;/ i’ll ill in /minx of ;/ (‘Oi/i'iijili in rorcini/r mid 
xrrrirrs- nffrrrd. 

The Migrant Health program has been continued and the fund- 
ing level increased. Its funds have gone from $7.2 million in fiscal 
year 19(59 to an estimated $17 million in fiscal year 1972. About 
29 percent of the outlays in fiscal year 1970 went to nonmctropoli- 
tan areas. 

/•<. I hnl lln I' i i /end (/ art runic nt nr! mith iiri/enri/ to hriiif/ the 
hi u/t h of our / iidlu n /no /dr up Ion ind loiud 7r ml. 

Consistent with the President’s message on Indians (July 8, 
1970) requesting a reallocation of an additional $10 million for 
Indian health programs, expanded support was provided in both 
fiscal year 1971 and fiscal year 1972. In total, Federal outlays for 
Indian health services and facilities in 1972 will exceed $152 
million. 
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FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 

iSas&ssssjsssg 

service most, have (he least opporl unit v to 1 

Ka has »™ than its share of ' An *> 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 



1. That Federal funds he appropriated and earmarked to establish 
greatly expanded public and voluntary family planning programs 
for those tcho would not otherwise hare access to such service. 

A great deal of progress has been made toward the realization 
of this recommendation since the Commission reported. The De- 
partment of HEW has appointed a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Family Planning, the 1967 amendments to the Social Security 
Act earmarked funds for family planning, passage of the Family 
Planning Services and Population Research Act of 1970 has 
helped establish credibility and a coordinating mechanism for 
Federal programs, and over the period fiscal year 1968-fiscal year 
1972 HEW population research and family planning activity obli- 
gations have risen from $28 million to $173 million. 

Despite the tremendous progress, we have only scratched the 
surface in terms of total need. As of 1969, an estimated 80 percent 
of total national need remained unmet ; in non-metro areas the 
share of unmet need was estimated to be 92 percent. 

2. That family planning services in post-parhim clinics be intro- 
duced hi every hospital with an obstetric service. 

There has been some progress in moving toward this goal. 
Though about 500 nonprofit hospitals were providing family 
planning services in 1969, more than 4,000 hospitals, accounting 
for 60-05 percent of low income births, were not. 

3. That health, departments expand family planning programs with 
special attention to rural areas. Family planning information and, 
services should be included as an essential part, of all maternal health 
services provided. 

The situation is improving. Nurse midwifery is becoming very 
acceptable. As of 1969, 1,177 health departments reported offering 
family planning services; nearly 1,000 health departments reported 
providing personal health services, but no family planning services. 

.'/. That family planning information and services be made avail- 
able to persons before the first child is born. 

Reportedly doing more than before; have been moving aivay from 
the post-partum emphasis of the past. 
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5 . That special programs be developed io provide social, health, 
and educational services to young hoys and girls to reduce the inci- 
dence of illegitimate births and of early marriages necessitated by 
pregnancy . 

This has been a topic of varying interest. Overall funding of 
family planning educational activities within the Office of Education 
has fallen from $2.4 million in fiscal year 1968 to $1.0 million in 
fiscal year 1972. 

G. That infonnation on child spacing and family planning services 
be mode available to the public . 

There is far more activity than in 1967— but could use more. 



7 . That Federal funds be provided to facilitate basic training in 
family planning together with short-term training of public health 
physicians, public health nurses, social wovlcers , achmmstrators ) sub- 
professional assistants, and fieldworkers. 

No information. 





HELPING THOSE IN NEED 



“Millions of people in rural America need immediate assistance. 
They cannot provide for themselves and their children. They must 
have assistance if they are to escape from poverty. It is the view 
of this Commission that this assistance should be provided from 
public sources.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 



HELPING THOSE IN NEED 



1. That coverage under the Social Security Act , or equivalent , he 
extended to all employed persons not now covered*, and that the pro - 
gram be gradually converted to a selj-finaneinig, compulsory insurance 
program . 

No action. 



Me penalty on earnings of retired persons be eliminated . 

The President’s 1969 proposals included raising the income limit 
from the present $140 per month to $150. H.R. 1 would raise the 
limit to $167. Neither proposal would reduce the “tax” rate on the 
upper limit (now $240) beyond which additional income is taxed at 
100 percent. In its report of April 1970, the President’s Task Force 
on the Aging recommended outright abolishment of the work in- 
come test. 



Thr adoption of the recommendation of the Advisory Council on 
Public Welfare that there be a nationwide needs standard \ with due 
tonsiderofion given to diD'erenccs in costs of living by family size , 
region, and city size. 

No action. 



That in relation . to the appropriate needs standard , eligibility for 
fimna 'nd (fid and social services be determined by family income and 
net worth. 

Welfare reform proposal incorporates these principles. 

•v. That the Federal (lovenunent provide funds to the States to cover 
the payments required by the basic needs standards and the costs of 

certification. 

Though no needs standard, welfare reform proposal does provide 
for Federal funding of the entire amount of the basic payment level. 
Role of Federal Government Vis-a-vis State supplementation is yet 
to be resolved. 

(I. That public assistance recipients be permitted to earn a specified 
amount without reduction in benefits , and that , thereafter , benefits be 
reduced by less than a dollar as canting s are increased a dollar . 

Included in pending welfare reform proposal. 
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7. That no residence requirements by city or State be established as 
conditions of eligibility for 'participation, in the program. 

Accomplished through court actions, at least partially. Recent 
attempt by New York State to circumvent ruling has been over- 
turned by a lower court ruling. , ' 



S. That the food stamp program he extended to all counties and 
that the direct food distribution program be phased out. 

At the beginning of this year, only 10 counties in 5 States were 
without some form of food assistance program. As of July 23, 1971, 
food stamps operated in 2,010 counties and food distribution in 
1,056. 

0. That uniform nation wide criteria be established for participation 
in the food stamp program, with eligibility based solely upon the num- 
ber of family members and income per family. 

New bill moves in this direction though it excludes the “unde- 
serving poor” from participation. 



10, That the minimum fee for purchase of stamps be removed. Des- 
titute families should be given stamps without cost. 

Accomplished by new bill. 



//. That in order to encourage local participation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment bear the costs of certification and administration of this 
program. 

No action. 

12. That all schools in rural areas initiate both school lunch and 
school breakfast programs as soon as feasible. 

Programs have increased. By the beginning of this year, lunches 
were being supplied to 6.2 million children from poor families com- 
pared with 4.5 million a year earlier. 



IS. That' stamps be used to purchase all meals served, in the schools. 
The stamps should, be sold, by the school at a price to cover the cost of 
the meals , and children whose families are participating in the food 
stamp programs would be provided, with stamps for meals served at 
school. 

Still left to local school administration. 
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/'• Jh , at 1°'? income famdies he authorised to piirdiase clothing 
sf ' n "'f * for oml dren m school .- 1-9 in, the co.se of food .stomps, the price 
o; the, clothing stomps would increase os per' capita famih/ income 
nmreasen, i ' 

No action taken ; none likely to be. 



Jo. Jhat, Federal legislation he enacted that mill (a) extend the un- 
employment compensation system to cover at l workers mho ore em- 
ployed by any employer who uses a substantial number of man-days 
of hired labor during a calendar quarter, and (b) establish minimum 
standards far benefits, coverage, qualification, and eligibility provi - 
mens with winch State law* must comply. 

Though employment security amendments of 1970 broaden cov- 
erage of the unemployment insurance system to include an addi- 
nonal o million jobs, 11.9 million are still excluded — including 1 2 
million farm and agricultural processing laborers. DOL is seeking 
coverage of farmworkers. 
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RURAL HOUSING 



“Decent housing is an urgent need of the rural poor. They live 
in dilapidated, drafty, ramshackle houses that are cold and wet 
in winter, leaky and steaming hot in summer. Running water, 
inside toilets, and screened windows are the exception rather than 
the rule.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 



RURAL HOUSING 

1. That funds for rent supplements he greatly increased to provide 



rental housing for the rural poor. 

Rental housing in general does not seem to have been very effec- 
tive. Absence of pride of ownership in rental housing appears to be 
a serious defect. Still, the disadvantage of homeownership in rural 
areas is that it can lock families into unfavorable situations. 

Title IX Report shows that 19.3 percent of rental housing has 
gone to non-SMSA’s. 

Has been an overall increase in rent supplement funding of the 
order of 50 to 100 percent over the three most recent fiscal years. 

2. That covnlymde housing authorities within area development 
districts he established for the purpose of administering a program of 
public housing in rural areas. 

Public housing loans have gone from $720 million to $826 million 
between fiscal years 1970 and 1972. 

Title IX Report shows 14.5 percent of all HUD housing going to 
non-SMSA’s. 



5. That the States create statewide , non-profit housing corporations, 
through which private and public interests can combine to provide 
housing. 

No information. 

4- That Federal funds for mutual s&lf-help housing be appropriated 
to extend and- place on. a sustaining basis the experimental program 
such as that of the Farmers Uomc Administration. 

Has been a relatively small program consisting mostly of techni- 
cal assistance. 

Budget rose from none in 1970 to $2.5 million in both 1971 and 
1972. 



5. That Congress be requested to increase greatly appropriations 
for grants and loans for the repair and construction of housing for 
low income rural families. 
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(1) Farm labor housing: 

Grants rose from $2.1 million in 1970 to $3.7 million in 1972. 
Loans from $2.0 million in 1970 to $10.0 million in 1971 and 
1972. 

(2) Very low income repair loans: $5 million in 1970 — $10 million 
in 1971 and 1972. 

(3) Low, moderate rental loans: $27 million in 1970 — $40 million 
in 1971 and 1972. 

(4) Low, moderate loans: 1970, $84 million; 1971, $1,450 million; 
1972, $1,600 million. 

OMB has asked that over half go to low income. 



ft. That the rural housing programs he centralized and that a sub- 
stantial portion of housing appropriations be earmarked specific/ dig 
for rural housing. 

HUD-TJSDA Task Force has functioned though there seems to 
be comparatively little evidence of significant coordination. 

Administration reorganization proposal would accomplish this. 

7. That the Commission on /:’</ aal Opportunity in Housing , created 
by k'.rccutire Order / 10(13. be fully implemented. 

No information. 

,S’. That Title. VI of the Oiril h lights Act of W(>4 be enforced to pro- 
hibit any federally insured bank, mutual sa rings bank, or sa rings and 
loan institutions from discriminating , on the basis of race, in making 
home mortgage loans, or from making home mortgage loans to per- 
sons who do not gire legally enforceable assurances that they will sell 
or lease on a n ondiscriniinutory basis. 

No information. 



0. 'That the Congress enact the Fair Housing legislation now pend- 
ing before it in the Administration's Civil Rights BUI. 

Legislation enacted. 

tft. That a unit of the agency administering rand housing admin- 
ister a comprehensive housing program for Indian Americans , and 
that sufficient funds be appropriated to bring the housing for' them 
to a. par toith that for other Americans as soon as possible. 

The Department of Interior (with HUD assistance) continues to 
operate the major Indian housing programs though Indians also 
receive housing assistance through other agencies such as OEO. 
The number of housing starts is trending upward. The number of 
HUD assisted starts was 3,450 in fiscal year 1970 and is estimated 
at 6,000 in both fiscal years 1971 and 1972. 



AREA AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

“In varying degrees rural areas are now parts of larger eco- 
nomic communities with a dominant town or city as a center, the 
community encompassing several counties. The linking of rural 
to urban areas is continuing, and indeed, the rural-urban distinc- 
tion is becoming meaningless. Rural poverty is concentrated in 
communities where the process is moving slowly, and where the 
centers are weak and underdeveloped. If these centers can be 
stimulated sufficiently and the rural periphery can be more 
closely linked to the center, jobs for the presently unemployed 
and underemployed may be developed. And the flow of people 
from poverty-stricken rural areas to the nation’s metropolises can 
be replaced in good part by employment nearer their homes and 
in the nation’s smaller cities and towns.” 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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AREA AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



1. That multicounty area development districts , each with a present 
or potential growth center , be established throughout the country. 

Further progress has been made toward realizing this objective, 
though the proliferation of competitive functional districting ef- 
forts remains a problem. OMB action through Circular A-95 has 
improved this situation and will likely result in greater future 
improvement. The present A-95 district network includes over 350 
metro and non-metro clearinghouses covering nearly one-half of 
the Nation's counties and about 85 percent of the population. 

The growth center concept has been accepted rather widely in 
name, but only moderately so in practice. 

2. That the Federal Government , with the cooperation of the States , 
should establish regions made up of area development districts en- 
compassing the entire nation. 

Administration has proposed disbanding regional approach, 
though it appears present regions (Appalachia and Title V’s) will 
continue to function into the foreseeable future. 



•9. That, area development districts be eligible for comprehensive 
planning grants from the Federal Government. 

Accomplished: Development districts in non-metro areas are 
eligible for planning grants under 1968 amendments to the HUD 
Act. 



4. That neighborhood service centers be created located conveniently 
throughout area development districts and linked with specialized 
facilities in their growth centers. Publicly supported transportation 
systems should be connected with these centers. The Federal Govern- 
ment should move immediately to establish pilot neighborhood service 
centers in selected area development districts to act as demonstrations 
and laboratories for experimentation. 

Partially accomplished, though neighborhood centers tend to be 
organized around functional aims and programs, and thereby serve 
only a small part of their potential clientele. 
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5. That supplementary gravis* in addition to the usual Federal 
grants , he awarded, to any federally aided, project which is consistent 
with the comprehensive plans of area development districts . 

No action. 

6 . That the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 
he amended to provide grants for developing adequate public services 
and facilities in area development districts afflicted with severe 
poverty . 

Though low income is one of the several eligibility criteria 
under this Act, most districts qualify because of high rates of 
unemployment. 

Recently exacted extension has the effect of increasing the rela- 
tive importance of low income and population loss criteria. 

7 . That local industry subsidiaries be discouraged . if they either 
lower the ability of communities to finance and, pay for needed public 
facilities and services or threaten their tax' revenues. 

No information. 



8. That any location in area development districts which include 
redevelopment areas be eligible for industry grants , loans , and loan 
guarantees under the Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965. 

Has been discussed but not acted upon. 



9. That tax incentives such as liberalized investment tax credits , 
accelerated depreciation schedules , and broader carry forward-carry 
backward provisions he given to firms locating or expanding in area 
development districts which include redevelopment areas. 

No action, though legislative proposals have been introduced. 



10. That the Federal Goveirvment use a portion of its procurement 
expenses and investment expenditures for new installations to stimu- 
late growth in particular lagging regions and areas. 

Nothing beyond the surplus labor area set-asides has been 
implemented. 



11. That State governments be encouraged ' to assist in the improve- 
ment of load tax systems by ( a ) enlarging tax jurisdictions , (b) 
standardizing taxation procedures , and (<?) removing or easing con - 
stitutiomd and statutory limitations on the taxation and borrowing 
authority of local governments . 



55 

The Federal Government, operating through the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, has encouraged State 
government to move in these directions — but with limited success. 

Some pending revenue sharing proposals would provide States 
with a far stronger inducement than presently exists. 



12. That the Federal Government make flexible grants to States 
based on the equity and, productivity of their revenue systems to stimu- 
late the ereatwn of cyuitablc and, /nod active. State and load revenue 
systems. 

No action; legislative proposals pending. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 



“The basic principle underlying social legislation in this coun- 
try is one of helping people and communities help themselves. 
None of the programs recommended in this report will solve the 
problem of rural poverty unless the people themselves become 
involved and concerned. In the final analysis, it is up to the people, 
through proper organization and action at the community and 
neighborhood levels to see that opportunities become realities.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 



1 . That government agencies with the responxibiVil y of fostering 
community organization and development expand their efforts. In 
doing so they should, revise their approach to provide two coordinated 
nets of program*, one to meet needs at the local level and the other to 
accommodate areawide needs . 

Partially accomplished though local and area-wide approaches 
have not been effectively related. Local approaches tend to focus 
on organizational and human resource problems while area-wide 
groups are more concerned with industrial and natural resource 
development. 

That community development councils broadly representative of 
alt interests in the area be formed. 

No significant move in this direction. Many of the functional pro- 
grams operating at the local level have their own board represent- 
ing the particular interests of their constituency. Some districts 
have been able to consolidate these boards but most have not. 



•J. That the Office of Economic Opportunity take the following steps 
designed to improve the operational effectiveness of its Community 
Action Program in rural areas: 

{a) Reorganize Command y Action Agencies (GAA's) along 
mufti-county lines consistent with the area development districts 
de scribed elsewhere in this report whenever feasible , insuring 
that both rural and urban areas it re encompassed within each and . 
at the same time, maintaining the existing neighborhood struct are 
as the basic unit upon which the multi-count y organization is 
founded. 

In large measure, CAA’s have been reorganized along district 
lines. 

(b) Require all CAA's. in cooperation with the planning bodies 
of area governments, to submit for approval by OEO a detailed 
plan of their proposed activities within 1 year of their funding. 

CAA’s have a planning requirement, the product of which must 
now move through the district A-95 clearinghouse for review and 
comment, 

(<?) Require. CAA’s to scut on their governing boards repre- 
sentatives of all local. State . and Federal agencies operating anti- 
poverty related programs within their jurisdictions. 

51/ w) 
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Green amendment to the EOA gives local governments the option 
of close involvement; a large share rejected the option. State and 
Federal agencies are occasionally represented. 

(d) Adopt, more rigorous standards in the employment of pro - 
fessionat staff and assure employees a greater degree of job secu- 
rity. And. encourage the Community Action Program to employ 
subprofcsxiomds drawn from the ranks of the poverty stricken 
whenever they can be effectively used. 

No evidence that standards or job security materially improved. 
Indigenous subprofessionals are frequently employed. 

((3) Strengthen GAA ties with units of local government by 
operating through these governmental bodies whenever feasible. 

The opportunity, via the Green amendment, now exists. 

(/) Require periodic evaluation of all major programs bg both 
infernal research organisation and impartial consultants from out- 
side the agency . 

Though quality varies, OEO subjects its programs to continual 
evaluation. 

OEO in-house reseavch and evaluation capability lias been 
strengthened though still weak on nonmetro analysis. 

(g) Develop ami communicate to the CLL'La a dearer, more 
specific sense of the Community Action Program's purposes and 
the wags in which these 'purposes might be achieved. 

This is a continuing aim of the OEO though it is made difficult 
by widely scattered field staff, experimental nature of many of the 
agency’s programs, high rates of turnover among personnel, and 
periodic changes in programmatic thrust. 

(h) Develop techniques and programs and eni])loy personnel 
specifically trained ami oriented toward working with the rural 
poor and the unique problems of nival poverty. 

Limited action the most notable of which is the “STAP” program. 

(?) Form a stuff of rural specialists . knowledgeable in various 
subject areas relating to rand poverty . to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Limited action. 

(;/) Extend community organization and legal aid to all parts 
of rural America, particularly the rural South. 

Legal aid assistance has been expanded. Community organization 
has not. 



That an interagency coordinating committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department 
of Agriculture be established for the purpose of strengthening and 
clarifying the relationship between their respective nival antipoverty 
programs. 

Such a committee was operational 2 or 3 years ago; has since 
been inactivated. 

Domestic A flairs Council can serve a similar function. 

o. That the duties and responsibilities of the Cooperative Extension 
Serrice within la migrant universities be broadened' and strengthened 
to encompass a wide range of major social and economic problems , in- 
cluding those associated with fond and urban, poverty, regional de- 
velopment . ond urbanization ; and that at! disciplines that con be effec- 
tively employed, in dealing with these problems be represented within 
the Extension See rice. 

If it is not feasible to achieve these purposes through a reorganiza- 
tion of the Oooperatire Extension Service, the Commission recom- 
mends that the university assume direct responsibility for the imme- 
diate development and operation of a full university wide extension 
proyrom . 

Limited success. Some universities now turning to a general ex- 
tension mechanism to accomplish this purpose. 



0. That Slide Oooperatire Extension Services — 

(a) Involve the Stoic offices of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in the planning of Extension poverty programs. 

The Extension Service and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
come into contact at the State level in two ways: (1) Most State 
Extension Services involve the State OEO office in planning Exten- 
sion work programs and (2) most State Rural Development Com- 
mittees, the majority of which are chaired by the Extension Service, 
include the State OEO office among its membership. 

(it) I Impure their local Extension, committees to include repre- 
sentatives of the local CAA. 

CAA clientele are members of many local Extension committees. 

(c) Require their local and area offices to wovh with CAA's. 

The ES-CAA working relationship at local and area levels has 
r eportedly experienced great improvement over the past four years 
as the CAA’s because less “anti-establishment” and the ES became 
better acquainted with the problems of the poor. 
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{(]) Train, 'their personnel adcquatel y for the. quite different 
<1 emum Is of •pocerfy irork and the other aspects of a broadened 
role us recom mended above.. 

There has been a great deal of ES training in this field, particu- 
larly as it relates to conduct of the Nutrition Aide program. Much 
of this training has taken the form of 1-2 day in-service training 
sessions held in the local areas. 

( r) firs/ mature local Cooperative K.r tension Service, program 
on tin area dceelo/nnenl district basis. 

Some progress though considerable variation from one State to 
the next. 

Thai the Federal Government finance, trainhq/ programs for cm- 
pi 01/ res of public mu! pel rule agencies conducting community and 
regional development program. 

Scattered implementation; no large-scale programs. 

ft. Thai an, interagency council composed, of repre.se ntnti res of all 
Slate and federal ayencirs ope ruling programs within the area be 
established wit kin each urea development district. 

Some district technical action panels (TAP’s) invited other State 
and Federal agencies to participate but with limited success. Most 
have since been deactivated. 
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CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

. . Much of our rural poverty has its roots in the way the 
benefits of our natural resources have been distributed. The geo- 
graphical location of water, land, mineral and other resources 
affected both settlement patterns and the location of growth cen- 
ters. Early in settlement, the Appalachian and Ozark regions were 
sparsely populated. However, these and other areas of the coun- 
try became overpopulated in relation to the natural resource base 
and available economic opportunities. 

“Many of our schools and public facilities were paid for by taxes 
levied against natural resources. Where public income from these 
resources has been low, because of the limited resource base, the 
resulting small investment in schools and other public services 
has contributed to rural poverty. The highly unequal distribution 
in ownership of land resources in many areas of the South, stem- 
ming from the plantation system, has also contributed to rural 
poverty.” 

THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 
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CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

1 . That 'planning and administration of ivater resource development 

for municipal , industrial , other uses he consistent with objectives 

of economic development within area development districts . 

Perhaps some marginal success through actions of A-95 
clearinghouses. 

2. (a) That area development districts take leadership in jdanning 
of r water and sewage systems for communities within their boundaries , 
and (b) that primary emphasis in use of loans and grants for develop- 
ing these facilities be given to communities with substantial potential 
for growth 

Development districts have played a more important role in water 
and sewer planning though leadership responsibilities are still di- 
vided among several administrative bodies. 



•A (a) That public service employment be expanded by employing 
the rural poor in developing our natural environment , especially out- 
door recreational facilities in areas near the present and growing 
population centers; and (b) that the public agencies with responsi- 
bilities in improving our natural environment sponsor studies to de- 
velop guidelines for determining priorities for specific kinds of en- 
vironmental improvements. 

Very limited public service employment. Increased interest in 
environmental issues has lead to multitude of studies on environ- 
mental priorities. 

4. That the resource conservation and development projects empha- 
sise xvatev supply , recreation . and improvements in the natural envi- 
ronment in accordance with plans for economic development of area 
development districts. 

Largely unrealized. Coordination between natural resource de- 
velopment and economic development is improving but could be 
better. 



•5. That laud development programs of the Bureau of Reclamation , 
the Soil Conservation Service, and other Federal agencies be discon- 
tinued, and that no more public money be invested in developing pri- 
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vatcly owned farmland until the nation needs move land for jiroduc - 
mg the desired output of food and fiber products , Exceptions should 
be made where land development offers the only feasible escape from 
poverty for Indians and other specific groups of rural poor people. 

No action. 



G , That the J department of Interior enforce the 160-acre limitation 
on ownership units in the current irrigation project areas "by expedit- 
ing the sale of “excess lands 1 5 in viable she farm units , where en- 
forcement, as administratively interpreted , would not result in farms 
too small to sustain families above the poverty level . 

No information. 



ADJUSTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
FISHERIES AND MINING 



“The people employed in agriculture, forestry, fisheries and 
mining supply the products and materials for our food, shelter, 
clothing and manufacturing industries. It seems ironic that those 
closest to the mainsprings of our economic development are those 
most adversely affected by it. They have borne the brunt of the 
forces of technological development. Often their increased pro- 
ductivity has been rewarded by lower incomes.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 




ADJUSTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
FISHERIES, AND MINING 

1. That commercial farm policy he oriented to the objective of sup* 
plying the food and fiber products the nation wants for domestic uses 
and for export at the least attainable public cost. 

Commercial farm policy is a topic of continuing public interest 
and debate. Policy solutions that are at once effective, equitable, 
and inexpensive continue to evade policymakers. 

2. That change in farm programs for adjusting supplies of food 
and fiber products be coordinated with other programs designed to 
assist people adversely affected by these changes . 

Significant efforts of this nature are now being made to assess 
dimensions of human resource adjustments facing tobacco industry 
and to use this assessment to secure program support for the ad- 
justments these people must make. 

3. That the Department of Agriculture sponsor studies on sharing 
of farm program benefits between tenants ( including sharecroppers) 
and- landowners for the purpose of establishing guidelines, for incorpo- 
ration into farm legislation , on how individuals under various tenure 
situations shall share in farm program benefits . 

There has been some limited analysis of this nature, mostly in 
regard to the production of tobacco. 

4* That the Secretary of Agriculture be given authority to fix limits 
each year on total farm program payments to individual producers 
which would be consistent with attaining annual supply objectives for 
individual farm products , and that he make these limits known to the 
public well in advance of the planting of the crops being supported . 

Payment limitation enacted. 

5, (a) That the opportunity for selling farmland, at a fair market 
price to the Federal Government be provided low income owners who 
noish to retire or shift into nonfarm employment, and (b) that such 
land. | purchased be either diverted to public uses if svbmarginal for 
farming, or resold or leased to individuals for creating farm s of viable 
sizes. 

No action. 
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0 . That public credit to low income farmers place primary emphasis 
upon, adding sufficient assets to nonviable farms to make them viable , 
or to financing the purchase of viable farm units . 

Upper limit on FHA farm ownership loans has recently been 
raised from $60,000 to $100,000. Farm operating loan limit remains 
at $35,000 though a pending legislative proposal (S. 1806) would 
increase this to $50,000. 



7. That loans , grants , and other public assistance to those with 
private operations in the forestry and fishery industries be geared 
primarily to establishing and maintaining viable businesses . and to 
reducing the adverse income effects of seasonality of employment to 
people in these industries . 

No information. 

5 . That the Federal Government institute needed reforms in de- 
pletion allowances and sponsor legal-economic studies of taxation of 
mineral resources for the purpose of developing guidelines for initiat- 
ing needed reforms in taxation of these resources . 

No information. 

. 9 . That States enact legislation , where necessary . to insure fair ami 
equitable compensation by owners of mineral rights , to owners of 
surface rights to land , for any surface damages incurred in mining 
operations . 

Some States such as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky 
have enacted laws that provide greater protection to owners of 
surface rights though compensation is more in terms of land 
restoration than pecuniary. 



MORE EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT FOR 
RURAL OPPORTUNITY 



“The conclusion is inescapable that the severe poverty in rural 
America cannot be overcome without governmental assistance. 
Some of our governmental assistance, however, needs drastic 
overhauling if it is to attack rural poverty effectively. Much of it 
was designed to meet the needs of a time when rural and urban 
people were separate, distinct types, isolated from each other; 
when the population was less mobile; and when the pace of tech- 
nological change and of transportation was slower. We can’t 
expect this machinery to do today’s job, even with new admin- 
istrative procedures, or agreements among agencies to coordinate, 
or new organization charts. Some rebuilding will be required.” 



THE PEOPLE LEFT BEHIND. 



MORE EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT FOR RURAL 
OPPORTUNITY 



1. That area development districts be established under State law 
and assistance ; that they be so organized as to involve coordination 
and cooperation of local government and private interests in planning 
and action ; and that they have professional staff assistance available 
to them. 

Some progress. Several States have established districts through 
the enactment of States. Many are building professional staff 
capability. 



2. That general-purpose government be used for the administration 
of public programs at the local level wherever possible. 

Limited progress. Number of special districts continues to pro- 
liferate. Many units of general-purpose government are too smail 
and too poorly staffed to be used for this purpose. 



3. That local governments provide active and constructive assist- 
ance arul administration in antipoverty programs and that they ade- 
quately involve the poor in the planning and administration of these 
programs. 

Very limited progress. ?.lost local governments have passed-up 
opportunities to play a larger role in anti-poverty programs. Though 
Model Cities has given the poor a larger voice in the planning and 
administration of programs, most communities have not had the 
benefit of this approach. 

I- That State governments conduct comprehensive planning pro- 
grams to sene as guides for the coordinated administration of State 
and Federal services, and for interrelated rural-urban areas. 

Some improvement in the planning capability of States. In the 
course of reorganization, many States are establishing departments 
of planning and /or community affairs with major leadership re- 
sponsibilities for establishing priorities and guiding the implemen- 
tation of State programs. 



- 5 . That' the States set the boundaries of area development districts 
and provide any enabling legislation needed for their creation ; that 
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districts he used as administrative areas by State agencies; and that 
Federal agencies conduct their programs to the greatest extent possi- 
hie so //.s* to assist, district program objectives . 

Considerable progress as States that had not already established 
administrative districts respond to the guidelines established by 
OMB Circular A-95. 

G . That the States provide planning assistance grants to area devel- 
opment districts and communities . 

States are providing comparatively little planning assistance 
funding to localities though it is increasing. 



7, That the States provide strong programs of technical assistance 
in community and area development district planning and develop- 
ment and in anti poverty work. 

Limited progress. 

8. That no Federal department be specialized as to rural or urban 
services; and that each department administer a distinct, functional 
group of economic or social programs. 

No significant changes though the Administration’s reorganiza- 
tion proposals seek to embody this concept. 

0 . That Federal funds he eannarked by the Administration in 
budget submissions and by Congress in appropriations in sufficient 
amounts to provide rural people with services at national standards. 

No action. 



JO. That assistance to State and- local government comprehensive 
planning programs he expanded \ to include area development districts 
and, that responsibility for this type of assistance be consolidated in 
the Executive Office of the President under one basic authorization . 

Comprehensive planning assistance has been made available to 
development districts though the administration of the assistance 
continues to move through several different administrative mech- 
anisms. Consolidation has been under consideration. 



11. That adequate funds he earmarked , by the Administration in 
budget submissions and by Congress in appropriations, throughout the 
Federal Government for expenditure in locally initiated , community- 
based, antipoverty worJc on approval of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; that the administration and innovation functions for the anti- 
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poverty efforts, specifically including the Community Action Program, 
have adequate funding and remain in, the Executive Office; and that \ 
for the time he hup OEO continue to operate those programs it now 
has underway. The Commission recognises, however , that OEO pro- 
grams which have demonstrated their merit will nerd a permanent 
home to assure their continuation, and maximum impact, and in due 
time they should he incorporated in the regular fabric of government 
hg transfer of their operations 1 o appropriate departments when OEO 
decides it is advisable, subject to contining coordination by OEO 
through use of. its control over funds earmmi'cd for these programs. 

In some measure, this has been accomplished. The OEO lias con- 
tinued to serve as the locus of anti-poverty work though several 
programs have been spun-off to other agencies. The community- 
organization efforts have continued, though perhaps at a slower 
pace and with less fervor. Increased attention has been given to 
program innovation and development. 



12. That a staff and council for intergovernmental relations and re- 
organization action be created within the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The Ash Commission was created for this purpose. Its final report 
served as basis for Administration’s reorganization proposals. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has a 
continuing responsibility for the former functions. 



IS. That there he established a consistent set of regions for Federal 
Agency field operations; that headquarters for the regional director 
of every agency he in the same city; that decision-malting authority 
on individual Federal projects be decentralized to the fold offices inso- 
far as practicable, ana that devices for interagency coordination be 
established at the 7'egional level. 

Significant progress. Ten standard administrative regions with 
contiguous boundaries and common headquarters cities have been 
established and are being used by HEW, HUD, BOL, OEO, and 
SB A. Each region has established a regional council, made up of 
the regional directors of the five agencies. 

Though the share is increasing, less than 10 percent of all grant 
approvals have been delegated to the field. 



lJj. That the present system of categorical gmnts-in-uid and loans 
he reorganized by consolidating similar categories and standardising 
eligibility and planning requirements. 

Administration’s special revenue sharing and reorganization pro- 
posals are designed to accomplish this. 
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15. That the Federal Government administer applicable programs, 
especially grant-in-aid programs, through the States subject to their 
sharing the costs , adequate administration, and. their prior agreement 
to regulations enforcing basic national policy and standards of admin- 
istration. Where the States will not accept the responsibility and dis- 
charge it properly , the Federal Government should bypass them and 
administer directly, until such time as the States meet the conditions. 

Some progress. The Omnibus Crime Act moves in this direction, 
though 1970 amendments reduce State autonomy over the original 
measure. 



16. That, Federal agencies give States and area de velopme nt districts 
notice of Federal aid applications and proposed direct Federal opera- 
tions and solicit comments from the appropriate States through the 
(Governors and from the area development districts through their 
executives. 

This is in the process of being accomplished for the 106 programs 
covered by the revised 0MB Circular A-95. 



17. That, 'upon request by Indian tribes , Federal agencies should 
delegate to tlic tribes the authority , responsibility, and appropriate 
funds to carry out such specific functions as education and road con- 
struction. and maintenance. Furthermore, the Federal Government, 
•should disavow termination as a unilateral action and should share 
with the tribes the determination of changes in the organizational 
structure and the locution within the Government of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

In his message to the Congress on Indian Affairs, the President 
called for the Congress to repeal the termination policy as expressed 
in House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83rd Congress. In addi- 
tion, the Administration proposed legislation which “would em- 
power a tribe or a group of tribes or any other Indian community 
to take over the control or operation of Federally-funded and ad- 
ministered programs in the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of HEW whenever the tribal council or comparable 
community governing group voted to do so.” 



IS. That the local . State, and Federal governments stud y and deter- 
mine the means by which they can cooperate and assist in carrying 
out the policies recommended by this Commission. 

At the Federal level, an interdepartmental Task Force examined 
the Commission’s recommendations and submitted comments to the 
White House. No information concerning activity at State and local 
levels though the Commission’s report has been widely circulated 
and is frequently cited in published works on the subject of rural 
poverty. 
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